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leader of the Moderate party, who had preached to a
small congregation in Old Grey Friars.

Here, I may remark, that I look on Alexander Dunlop
as one of the noblest of the men whom the Disruption
struggle brought into prominence. I never knew a man
of more sensitive honor or higher moral trust. He was
the main guide of the Church in matters of law before
the Disruption, and for years after. Seeking no remu-
neration, or temporal honor, or aggrandizement of any
kind,, he insisted on keeping the Church consistent to its
principles, and carefully avoiding: everything mean.

I took the whole subject of the invitation to Edinburgh
into serious and prayerful consideration. I knew that a
serious responsibility lay upon me, whether I accepted
or declined: I knew that the Church had come to a
crisis,! saw that there was a great field of usefulness
opened to me in Edinburgh, provided I was fit for the
charge; but I was aware of my own deficiencies. I
knew that I was not an orator. I respectfully but firmly
. declined. Now, in my advanced years, as I review the
whole event, I see that I did right in the decision I canae
to. I am sure that my style of preaching would not
have kept up a congregation for a lifetime in Edinburgh.

In the same letter in which I declined, I strongly re-
commended the Eev. Thomas Guthrie lor the office,
stating to the council that he would greatly interest
and attract the people, and would fill the church imme-
diately. In my letter I said that Mr. Guthrie could
move the people as Daniel O'Connell did, but told them
that they would not find in him the polished speaker
they had usually sought in Edinburgh. This language
frightened some members of the council, for Danieltedpaid to their wives and children in their
